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A NEGLECTED ELIZABETHAN POET. 

The writers of the history of the poetry and literature 
of the Elizabethan age have not so much as mentioned the 
name of Humfrey Gifford, nor have the later anthologists 
of the Elizabethan lyrical and ballad poetry a single stanza 
from his poetry. George Ellis gives three short pieces of 
Gifford's in his "Specimens of the Early English Poets" 
(1845), and Edward Farr reprints seven of the religious 
poems in his "Select Poetry, Chiefly Devotional, of the Reign 
of Elizabeth" (1845), an< i the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart 
reprinted the poems of Gifford in 1870 in an edition of one 
hundred and six copies, and again in 1875 in one of forty- 
five copies, both impressions being for private circulation. 
This is all that has been done to keep alive the name of the 
poet. It is the purpose of this paper to show that the author 
of "A Posie of Gilloflowers" possesses considerable merit in 
the quality, form, and matter of his poetry, and that he 
deserves more attention than has been shown him. 

There is but one copy of the original edition of Gifford's 
collection of poems and prose translations called "A Posie 
of Gilloflowers." This is catalogued 239 g 33 in the British 
Museum. Dr. Grosart, in the introduction to his reprint, 
has given us the results of a diligent search for material on 
the poet's life. He found some scattered and unimportant 
documents and established Gifford's right to the title of 
"Gent." which he assumes as the author of the "Posie." 
John Guillim, in his "Display of Heraldry," gives our au- 
thor's name, describing the coat of arms and placing the 
seat of the family at Halsworth, Devonshire. There turns 
out to have been no Halsworth in Devonshire, but Grosart 
identifies the name as a misprint or an inadvertence for Hals- 
bury, and in the parish registers of this place he finds many 
notices of Giffords, Giffards, Gyffords, etc. The quotation 
from the "Display of Heraldry" above referred to, after de- 
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scribing the arms of the family, continues, "from whence de- 
scended the great Collector of choice Rarities, Humfrey Gif- 
ford, of the Poulter Compter, London, Gent." The "Poulter 
Compter," as Grosart shows, was one of the principal prisons 
for debt of the metropolis, and Gifford seems to have held an 
office of some importance in this prison system. 

The most important and trustworthy evidence we have 
concerning Gifford is found in the Epistles-Dedicatory pre- 
fixed to the "Posie" and in certain occasional and personal 
references in the poems themselves. The first of the Epistles, 
that to the prose portion of the collection, begins: "To the 
Worshipful, his very good Maister, Edward Cope of Edon, 
Esquire, Humfrey Gifforde wisheth many yeeres of prosperi- 
ties. Hauing by your Worship's fauorable permittance, con- 
uenient oportunity in your seruice, to bestow certain houres 
amongst my bookes — with which exercise of all earthly rec- 
reations I am most delighted — both reason bids me, and 
duety bindes me, to make you partaker of some of the fruits 
of my studies," etc. The letter goes on in a decorous and 
fully rounded style to say that the author has never served 
any other master, and he acknowledges that he is more bound 
to his patron — his parents excepted — than all the world be- 
side. He explains that these prose "toies" are translations 
from Italian and French sources. 

The second Epistle-Dedicatory, that to the verse of the 
"Posie," is addressed to "the Worshipfull John Stafford of 
Bletherwicke, Esquire," to whom the author acknowledges 
himself deeply indebted for professed courtesies and good 
opinion. "The thing that I here present you with, is a 
Posie of Gillowflowers, collected out of the garden of mine 
owne inuentions; which if they shal come too short in shew 
and colour, or proue inferiour in sent and odour to that 
which is to be looked for of so fragrant a flower, let the 
Gardener — I pray you — be excused, who hath done his good- 
will and indeauour in the sowing and setting of them, and 
lay the fault in the barrennesse of the soyle wherein they 
were planted," etc. 

In the initial poem of the book, "A Prayer," we have a 
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peculiar set of acrostics, the odd lines reading, DOROTHY 
DANIEL DANUERS, and the even lines TEMPERANCE, 
JUSTICE, PRVDENCE, while the last twelve lines read 
HVMFRI GIFFARD on the odd and even lines respec- 
tively. Thus we have our poet connected in some way with 
the Danvers, Staffords, and Coles, all notable families. 

The title-page of the "Posie" reads: "A — POSIE — of 
Gilloflowers, eche — differing from other in — colour and 
odour, — yet all sweet. — By Humfrey Gifford, Gent. — 
Imprinted at London — for John Perin, and are to be — 
solde at his shop in Paules — Churchyard, at the signe — 
of the Angell. — 1580." This is the only date we have con- 
cerning Gifford, but it is a central one. It makes little dif- 
ference when the poet was born or when he died. The date 
of the publication of the book places him chronologically in 
our literary history, and that is sufficient. 

Grosart's first reprint covers 175 pages in the first volume 
of the Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies' Library, 45 of 
which were devoted to introduction, epistles, etc., leaving us 
130 pages of poetry. All references in this paper are to this 
reprint. 

Gifford was quite a fluent writer. He could make "Some- 
thing of Nothing at a Gentlewoman's Request" as the de- 
lightful little poem with this title indicates. He seemed 
to sing easily and naturally on almost any occasion, and a 
large number of his poems are occasional in subject and char- 
acter, yet treated in such a way as to make them almost uni- 
versal in application, so that they have come down to us as 
interesting reading matter, even for our day. As the poet 
informs us through his translations, he was well acquainted 
with contemporary French and Italian literature; but there 
are no very marked indications of direct imitation of the 
Italian or French verse forms in his poetry. He uses the six 
line stanza ababcc with either four or five accents, or the 
broken septenary or ballad measure almost uniformily, and 
these forms had been common in English poetry since the 
publication of Tottle's Miscellany, in 1557. The continuous 
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use of these two metrical forms gives a rather monotonous, 
tone to the poems when read continuously. 

The range of subjects embraces a wide field, passing from 
the extreme of a melancholy dumpe to a pleasant jest. The 
poems may be easily classified for discussion here into love 
poems, humorous pieces, religious and allegorical poems, 
and occasional poems. 

As to the general characteristics of style, it may be noted 
that the use of alliteration is quite frequent and often rather 
rough and inharmonious in effect. This was, however, a 
prominent feature of the poetry of his time, and should not 
be condemned too severely. Here are a few examples: 

Rash Rancour's rage procures fond furious fightes; 
Peace makes men swim in seaes of sweet delights. 

(A Commendation of Peace, p. 58.) 
Who wisely waies false Fortune's fickle change. 

(Of the Instability of Fortune, p. 70.) 

The juxtaposition of extremes, commonly known as 
Petrarchism, is of frequent occurrence. The following ex- 
ample illustrates also the extreme pressure on alliteration: 

In mirth they moane, yet smile amidst their woe: 
In fire they freese, in frost they fry straightway : 
Swift legges to runne, yet are not able goe: 
Such is the state in which poore louers stay. 

(Of the Uncontented Estate of Louers, p. 118.) 

Another quotation showing the combination of internal 
rhyme with alliteration has a pleasing effect: 

Her smiles are wyles, to cause men hope for hap, 
Her traynes breed paynes, though pleasant be the show, 
Him whom she now doth dandle in her lap, 
Straightway sustaines a wretched ouerthrow. 

(On the Instability of Fortune, p. 71.) 

The metrical structure is almost mechanical in its regu- 
larity, yet, as has been indicated, it flows naturally and spon- 
taneously. He seemed to "lisp in numbers, for the numbers 
came." Not more than two or three instances of imperfect 
lines have been noted — that is, lines without the exact num- 
ber of syllables carefully counted and the accents evenly and 
uniformly placed, and these breaks are easily attributable to 
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printers' errors. Pope himself could not have been more 

exact. 

The love poems seem to center around one Gentlewoman. 

One could easily imagine that every poem records some 

phase of an actual passion. In the poem, "A Renouncing 

of Loue," p. 64, the poet argues from the absolutely foolish 

antics of lovers that there is no reason in love : 

They frye and freese in myldest weather, 

They weepe and laugh, euen both together. . . . 

Since reason rules not Venus' sport, 

No reason bids me scale that forte. 

In another, "For his Friende," p. 68, he bewails the tor- 
ments of Cupid's bondage which he must endure, and prays 
his mistress to have pity on him : 

As late abrode I cast my lookes, 

In Fancie's lune I fast was cought, 

And Beauty with her bayted hookes, 

Hath me alas in bondage brought; 

I loue, but lacke the thing I craue; 

I Hue, but want my chiefest good, 

I hope, but hap I cannot haue, 

I serue, but starue for want of foode. . . . 

Deare dame, in humble sort I sew, 

Since mine estate to you is known. 

Voutsafe my dolefull case to rew, 

And saue his life who is your owne. 

Two poems with the same title, "For a Gentlewoman," 
p. 85, may be considered as one, being identical in form and 
theme. Grosart says this is the most noticeable poem in 
the book, and he continues: "The lines are tremulous with 
emotion. The sentiment is manly and worthy in itself, the 
utterance purged in its disdain of the player with the true 
heart. There is this extrinsic about it also, that if without 
the finish and power of our living laureate's immortal "Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere," its burden and the movement of its 
measure recall the later singer in the qviaintest way possi- 
ble; not a trick of the memory merely, but really." A short 
quotation will suffice for the comparison: 

Like as a forte or fenced towne, 
By foes assault, that lies in field, 
When bulwarkes all are beaten downe. 
Is by perforce constraynde to yeelde. 

15 
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So I that coud no while withstand 

The battery of your pleasant loue, 

The flagge of truce tooke in my hande, 

And meant your mercy for to proue. . . . 

Your sugred speech was but a baite, 

Wherewith to bleare my simple eyes, 

And vnder these did lurke deceipt, 

As poison vnder hony lies. 

Wherefore since now your drift is knowne, 

Goe set your staule some other where — 

I may not so be ouerthrowne, 

Your double dealings make me feare. . . . 

Your loue in me shall haue no roome, 

Whiles life and breath shal make me live. 

But in the judgment of the present writer the best of the love 
poems is that one entitled "A New Yeere's Gift to a Gentle- 
woman," p. 97, and he cannot refrain from quoting some of 
its stanzas. It is extremely interesting in its form. The 
lover of Burns will recognize the short line effect and the 
repetition of a foot at the end of a long line as devices fre- 
quently employed by that poet in his songs. The reader 
will note the internal rhymes in the first and third lines with 
the repetition of the last foot, presumably a musical device, 
though it gives a pleasant effect in the reading. The rhyme 
scheme is effective throughout, and the intricacy and deli- 
cacy with which the stanza is handled give it a peculiarly 
modern flavor. 

If pure good will, not meaning ill, might boldly, might boldly, 

Presume to tell his wiinde: 
I wold not vse, in terms diffuse, thus coldly, thus coldly, 
To shew myselfe a freend. 
But now adayes, so sinne preuailes, 
That fayth decaies, and friendship fayles, 
Most men are so infected with iealous musing braines; 
That Trust as one reiected, forsaken cleane remaines. 
And thinges are constred cleane awry, 
When nought was meant but honestie. 

But now sweete hearte, it is my part, to open, to open, 

The summe of mine intent: 
I send this bil, for pure good will, in token, in token, 
That former yeere is spent; 
It is in deede a simple shift, 
To serue in steede of new yeere's gift: 
Though slenderly I make it, your pardon let mee haue, 
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If in good part you take it, no more of you I crave: 
So shall you binde mee day by day, 
To pleasure you in what I may. 

Proceede tny deere, the case is cleare, now stay not, now stay not: 

Give iudgement out of hand: 
If you ordaine perpetuall paine, I way not, I way not, 

Your iust decree shall stand. 
And if you will award it so, 
That I must now to prison go: 
Your heart shall be the prison, wherin I will abyde, 

Vtill by right and reason, my case be throughly tride. 

O God, how happy should I bee, 

If such a gaile enclosed mee. 

Another love poem entitled "His Friend W. C. to Mistress 
F. K., Whom he Calls his Captaine," is particularly good. 
Grosart thinks W. C. refers to some member of the Cope 
family. Ritson thinks it may be the great Camden, who had 
prefixed verses to Roger's "Anatomy of the Mind" in 1576. 
Both seem to think that W. C. wrote the poem, but there 
is no reason why we should not give Gifford the credit of 
writing the poem for his friend W. C, whoever he may have 
been. The swing of the lines, the development of the 
thought, and the general style of these stanzas are not dif- 
ferent from those of the other poems of the volume, and ad- 
ditional internal evidence would seem to confirm Gifford's 
title. 

Among the religious poems may be classed the numerous 
"Dolefull or Melancholy Dumpes;" various "Complaints of 
Sinners;" several poems on the plan of "Witte and Will De- 
bates;" "Life of Man Metaphorically Compared to a Ship 
Sayling on the Seas in a Tempest;" allegorical "Dreames" 
worked out in the fullness of the mediaeval imagination 
with a full quota of moralities like Lady Concord, Good Ad- 
vice, Mutual Love and her child Plentie, and her enemy 
Couetousness, etc. 

The poem entitled "Farewell Court" might be classed as 
semireligious, but is more of a didactic or occasional poem. 
It is the longest of all the pieces in the volume, and is dig- 
nified with an introductory preface which informs us that 
the theme was given to the poet by "his approved friend and 
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kinsman, Master A. D.," whom Grosart conjectures to be 
A. Danvers. We also learn that the poet had never seen the 
fashions of the court, but he thought he knew enough to 
write a poem on the subject. Witte and Will are intro- 
duced. Will represents the pleasures of court life and the 
gratification of all earthly desires, while Witte and his com- 
panion Good Advice stand out for the opposite. The 
whole is tempered with a passage (entirely in accord with the 
custom of the time, for every Elizabethan lauds his Queen 
to the skies) of excessively gallant speeches anent the young 
Queen. 

Shee is — next God — the onely spring 
From which our welfare flowes: 
She is a tree, on which nought els 
But graftes of goodnesse growes: 

Shee is a sunne that shines on vs 
With beames of blissfull happes; 

Shee is a dew that daily drops 
Great plenty in our lappes. Etc. 

(Farewell Court, p. 157.) 

This quotation illustrates, too, the commonest of his meters, 
the old fourteener broken after the fourth foot. 

It is worth while noting that the stanza of the poem en- 
titled "A Complaint of a Sinner," p. 135, is the same as 
that intricate one already quoted, except that it has twelve 
lines instead of ten. One stanza of this will illustrate the 
style of the best of the religious poems: 

Lord most deare, with many a teare, lamenting, lamenting, 

I fall before Thy face, 
And for this crime, done ere this time, repenting, repenting, 
Most humbly call for grace. 
Through wanton will I must confesse, 
Thy precepts still I doe transgresse; 
The world with his vayne pleasure 

Wewitcht my senses so 
That I could find no leasure, 
My vices to foregoe. 

1 grannte I haue through my deserte, 
Deserud great plagues and bitter smart. 

The five stanzas are peculiarly attractive. There is a sim- 
plicity, a directness, a sincerity, and a total absence of cant 
that make all the religious poetry noteworthy. 
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Before taking up the occasional poems and the humor- 
ous pieces, attention may be called to the pretty little poem 
"In the Praise of Musicke," p. 91. It opens with a descrip- 
tion of Orpheus's trip to hell, where the effects of his music 
before Pluto's "regall throne" are given in detail. Then 
follows a remarkable passage which reminds us of the lines 
in the moonlight scene of the "Merchant of Venice," where 
Lorenzo says: 

The man that hath no music in himself 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils, etc. 

It is this: 

If Musicke with her notes diuine, 

So great remorce can moue, 
I deeme that (man bereft of wits, 

Which Musicke will not loue. 

Grosart also notices that in the Epistle to the Reader Gif- 
ford uses the following language: "Such as take men's purses 
from them vndesired, passe often by the sentence of a cord, 
and shall such as robbe men of their good names vndeserued, 
be suffered to escape scot free?" We recall at once the pas- 
sage in Othello. Grosart says: "I like to do honour to my 
ancient Worthy by thinking of the possibility of Shakes- 
peare having valued the Posie." 

Only one of the occasional poems need detain us, but that 
is a remarkably fine patriotic lyric which ought by all means 
to find its way into the anthologies. It is called "For Soul- 
diers," p. 59, and was evidently written on the occasion of 
the great stir and ominous forebodings just prior to the 
threatened invasion of the Spaniards with their Invincible 
Armada. The poem is full of genuine patriotic fervor, and 
must have been popular in its day. The meter is the old 
fourteener, but the shifting of the pause, which is clearly in- 
dicated by the internal and double rhymes, makes a peculiar 
variation of the meter. We usually have the septenary 
broken up into 4's and 3's, but here we have in addition 3's 
and 4's, 2's and 6's, and when carried away by the rush of 
feeling even eight stresses in a line with medial pause, mak- 
ing 4's and 4's. There are internal and double and feminine 
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rhymes, with alliteration, onomatopoeia, and whatever else 

goes to make a good hot fight. 

Ye buds of Brutus' land, couragious youths, now play your parts: 
Unto your tackle stand, abide the brunt with valiant hearts. 
For news is carried to and fro, that we must forth to warfare goe: 
Men muster now in euery place, and souldiers are prest forth apace. 
Faynt not, spend bloud, to doe your Queen and countrey good : 
Fayre wordes, good pay, will make men cast al care away. 

The time of Warre is come, prepare your corslet, speare and shield, 
Methinks I heare the drumme strike doleful marches to the field: 
Tantara, tantata, ye trumpets sound, which makes our hearts with ioy 

abound. 
The roring guns are heard afar, and every thing denounceth Warre; 
Serve God, stand stoute, bold courage brings this geare about. 
Feare not, forth run; faint heart faire lady never wonne. 

The whole song should be read to get the full effect. 

It remains to notice the humorous poems which, though 
naturally light in character, are delightfully entertaining. 
Most of them remind us of poems of the class of Cowper's 
"John Gilpin." The meter is generally in broken septenaries 
with internal rhyme. This gives a rollicking and lilty meas- 
ure for "A Pleasaunt Jest." The one with this title begins: 

Sometimes in Fraunce it did so chaunce, 

One that did seruice lacke: 
A country clowne went vp and downe, 

With fardell on his backe: 
When that this swad long trauailde had, 

Some seruice to require, 
His fortune was, as hee did passe, 

A farmar did him hire. Etc. 

The jest turns on the "bibcock's" climbing a tree to outsing 
a cuckoo for the honor of his town. While he was engaged 
in this laudable occupation, two wolves ate his master's 
horse. He went home to his master in great trepidation; 
and the latter, being very wroth at the loss of his horse, de- 
termined to make the poor fellow pay for the animal with his 
life. His case was finally laid before the ladies, and they de- 
cided that one who had defended the honor of the township 
with so great good will should not be punished. 

The narrative entitled "A Delectable Dreame" is delight- 
fully naive. It resembles those popular poems of Gold- 
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smith's, "An Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog" and "An 
Elegy on the Glory of Her Sex, Mrs. Mary Blaize." The 
humorous effect is produced by describing some ordinary 
fact or event as if it were a wondrous thing. The poet falls 
asleep and dreams of a harper playing and singing a song 
among a crowd of women. 

A woman's face is full of wiles, 

Her teares are like the crocodill: 
With outward cheere on thee she smiles, 

When in her heart shee thinkes thee ill; 
Her tongue still chattes of tihis and that, 

Then aspen leaf it wagges more fast, 
And as she talkes shee knowes not what, 

There yssues many a troathlesse blast. 
Thou farre dost take thy marke amisse, 

If thou thinke fayth in them to finde, 
The wethercocke more constant is, 

Which turnes about with euery winde. 

how in pittie they abound! 

Their heart is milde, like imarble stone! 
If in thyselfe no hope bee found, 

Be sure of them thou gettest none. 

1 know some pepernosed dame, 

Will tearme me foole and sawcie iack, 
That dare their credit so defame, 

And lay such slaunders on their backe. 
What though on mee they powre their spite, 

I may not vse the gloser's trade, 
I cannot say the crow is white, 

But needes must call a spade a spade. 

The women are outraged, of course, and pray the gods to 
send some plague upon the singer as a warning to all who 
may speak ill of womankind. 

Heerewith — a wonder to bee tolde — 

His feete stoode fast vpon the ground, 
His face was neither young nor olde; 

His harpe vtoucht woyld yeeld no sound, 
Long hayre did grow about his scull, 

His skinne was white, his blood was read: 
His paunch with guts was bombast full, 

No dogge had ever such a head: 
His coulour oft did goe and come, 

His eies did stare as he did stand: 
Also foure fingers and a thombe, 

Migiht now be seene in eyther hand, etc. 
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Finally, by silent signs, he seems to beg that the gods would 
punish him no further and he promises to recant all he had 
said. Being pardoned, he sings another song in such ex- 
cessive praise of woman that it becomes really more satir- 
ically humorous than the first. But the "faeries" seem de- 
lighted with his recantation, and dance around in their glee. 
Just at this point a friend comes by and wakes the poet 
from his delectable dream. 

Another Merry Jest tells how a witty scholar who had 
no money nor clothes helped himself. A rich, newly mar- 
ried widow, who talks a kind of Dutch brogue, meets him 
at the door and asks him where he comes from. He replies 
"Paris," and she understands him to say "Paradise," where- 
upon she begins to ask about her former husband. He tells 
her that her husband is well, but thinks it strange that she 
sent him out of the world with a bare sheet. In penitence 
she hurries off to the shop and gets a lot of fine clothes and 
puts money in the scholar's purse, bidding him hurry to 
paradise with the clothes, which, of course, he does promptly. 
Half an hour later the second husband comes in and makes 
a big fuss at the good news his wife tells him about her 
former husband. He jumps on his horse and hastens after 
the scholar. The latter, seeing him coming, hides his bundle, 
and when asked for information about the fugitive says that 
a man with a bundle has just stepped over the stile. The 
irate husband asks the innocent-looking clerk to hold his 
horse while he hastens after the culprit. Then the scholar 
takes up his bundle of clothes, jumps on the horse, and rides 
away. When the disgusted husband returns to his home on 

foot, 

His wife did meete him at the doore, 

Hayee cought man? — quoth shee. 
No dame — he sayde — he caught my horse: 

The diuel take him and thee. 
With that she laugiht and clapt her hands, 

And sayde cham glad ich sweare, 
For now he hath a horse to ride, 

He wilbe quickly there. 

In one other humorous poem a good effect is produced 
by the feminine rhymes at the internal caesuras and at the 
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ends of the lines, and by the anapestic license in the iambic 

measure. It is called "For His Friend," p. 141, and is a 

tirade against a faithless fair one. The conceit of the pain 

settling in his little finger is particularly good: 

Whiles I heere in moning, the time out doe linger 

My grief and my groning is falne in my finger. 

My finger, my finger, my finger, beleeue: 

Alas little finger, ful sore thou dost grieue me! 

Was euer a finger perplext in such taking? 

I thinke imy poore finger will neuer leaue aking. 

From these meager and necessarily scraplike selections 
from Humfrey Gifford's verses the reader may be prepared 
to judge whether the poet is worthy of recognition or not. 
No one would be so bold as to ask for him a high place 
among the brilliant company of Elizabethans; but for his 
easy facility of style, for his humor, for his purity both in 
language and thought, and for the genuine feeling and ab- 
solute sincerity which his poems seem to express, he cer- 
tainly deserves some place. It is to be hoped that those who 
are making a study of this period, with a view to publica- 
tion, will not entirely overlook the author of "A Posie of 
Gilloflowers." L. W. Payne, Jr. 



